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Rural Vermont 1 


Project Background 

We stand at a historic moment. Attention to racial injustice has resurfaced in a new way, 
and the climate crisis has reached an unsurpassed intensity. The COVID-19 pandemic has 
unmasked longstanding inequities. In light of these current events and movements, our core 
focus this semester in Middlebury College's environmental studies senior capstone course, 
Community Engaged Practicum (ENVS 401), was to address systemic racism, economic 
inequity, and environmental degradation in Vermont. Our group partnered with Rural Vermont, a 
grassroots organization whose mission is to create "a Vermont local food system which 1s self- 
reliant and based on reverence for the earth."! Rural Vermont works to cultivate a vital and 
healthy rural community and economy for citizens living, working, and connected to Vermont's 
agricultural system. 

Rural Vermont's goal is to support farmers and farmworkers. They highlight the need to 
take advantage of this historical intersection of voices and circumstances to amplify farmers' 
voices. In a recent policy statement, Rural Vermont voices, "the COVID-19 pandemic starkly 
highlights the vital need for resilient local food systems and brings to light the disparities and 
gaps in our current system."” Therefore, Rural Vermont advocates for "an agricultural system 
that is scale-appropriate and built on equity, justice, dignity, and reverence for the earth."* Our 
work was to support Rural Vermont in creating this vision. 

Currently, Rural Vermont is charting a vision for its programming and advocacy work for 
the next five to ten years. It outlines its future priorities by learning what 1s essential to its 
constituency through community surveys. Rural Vermont last sent a community survey to its 
constituency and stakeholders in 2018, primarily to small diversified farms and other parties 
concerned about Vermont's food system. Given the initiation of the visioning process and the 
current turbulence in Vermont communities, it seemed that a new survey was an excellent place 
to start our project. Rural Vermont asked us to help update the survey and analyze the resulting 
responses to determine where the group could best allocate time and resources. Our ENVS 401 
team helped design, implement, and analyze this new survey, focusing on emergent policy 
priorities, long-term systemic change possibilities, and the perceptions of social and racial 
inequity in Vermont agricultural communities. Through a combination of an analysis of survey 
responses, interviews, and a results report for Rural Vermont, we demonstrated the relevance of 
our work in aiding Rural Vermont to create short-term and long-term resource allocation plans. 
We hope this work will contribute towards Rural Vermont’s ability to achieve its overarching 
goal of creating an autonomous local Vermont food system. 


Project Methods 

To help Rural Vermont achieve its goal, we created a survey to gauge Rural Vermont 
members' wants and needs. These survey results will help inform Rural Vermont on how to best 
allocate its resources. In the first weeks of the semester, we wrote a community survey for Rural 
Vermont to distribute to its constituency. Rural Vermont released the 2020 Policy Priority 
Survey to its mailing list on October 13", 2020, making it available until November 3" at 
midnight. Within those three weeks, 180 people responded to the survey. 


l Rural Vermont Vision https://www.ruralvermont.org/vision 
2 Rural Vermont Policy + Organizing Update, May 2020 https://www.ruralvermont.org/s/policy-update.pdf 
3 Rural Vermont Policy + Organizing Update, May 2020 https://www.ruralvermont.org/s/policy-update.pdf 
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To create the survey, we relied on previous surveys to provide example questions and 
themes that we transcribed and further developed. After making necessary adjustments to mature 
the questions to be relevant for 2020 (for instance, referring to the legislative action Rural 
Vermont has recently taken), we modified and added questions pertinent to current events and 
the themes of our class. For instance, we asked how the COVID-19 pandemic has affected 
members, and we included questions on racial equity in Vermont as a central aspect of the 
survey. Most of the survey was multiple-choice questions, but we also provided space with open- 
ended questions for folks to add additional comments and thoughts.* We developed this survey 
in collaboration with Rural Vermont staff. We exchanged drafts with our community partner, 
Mollie Wills, who, along with other staff members, provided feedback and ensured we were 
accurately representing Rural Vermont. 

The focus of our ENVS 401 class materials, readings, and partner choices highlighted the 
need to bring greater awareness towards racial and economic inequities. Rural Vermont is 
working to bring these inequities to the forefront of what it does, using them as a lens to view the 
policies it supports. Therefore, we determined early on there should be an emphasis on racial 
equity in the survey. Adding the section on "Racial Equity in Vermont" to the survey addresses 
these crucial conversations about social and racial equity that we deliberated on during our 
ENVS 401 class discussions. We did this to help Rural Vermont plan how to engage with and 
take more leadership roles in creating justice. This choice allowed us to draw attention to and 
educate respondents on these issues' relevance and significance. 

For the distribution of the survey, we used Google Forms as our primary platform. Still, 
we created paper copies to ensure that technology was not a barrier to participation. The Rural 
Vermont staff prepared a background document on Rural Vermont’s policy stances, which was 
provided to survey respondents to remind and update them on the critical issues presented 
(further information in the Policy Issue Background section).° Rural Vermont approved the 
survey, and it was released on November 3!“ 

During the three weeks the survey was open, we scheduled follow-up interviews. Mollie 
suggested interviewees from those who indicated an interest in a follow-up conversation. We 
scheduled interviews based on availability and our own assessments of the conversations we 
wanted to prioritize. During the interviews, we explored the survey's themes in a deeper, more 
personal capacity. We conducted a total of five interviews via Zoom or telephone. Our goal was 
to capture direct narratives of personal histories, values, and concerns regarding Vermont's food 
system. We were particularly interested in hearing suggestions as to how the food system can be 
improved. We shared these observations and suggestions with Rural Vermont, allowing them to 
immediately utilize our work to address its food systems goals. In this final report, these 
interviews serve to supplement our data collection with a qualitative narrative dimension and 
present Rural Vermont's agricultural stakeholders through a holistic and human lens. The 
interviews provide valuable insight into how Vermonters view the intersections of food, race, 
and climate. 

After the survey closed on November 3rd, we analyzed the collected data and visualized 
our results to clarify the immediate needs of Rural Vermont's constituency. This data analysis 
involved creating bar graphs using R (version 3.6.2), an open-source programming language 
used for statistical computing and graphic creation. We produced graphics using the ggplot2 


4 Pew Research, 2020 https://www.pewresearch.org/methods/u-s-survey-research/questionnaire-design/ 
> Rural Vermont 2020 Community Survey Background Information https://rb.gy/buxqb2 
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package and conducted a textual analysis with the tidytext package. Within the tidytext package, 
we used the Bing Lexicon to conduct "sentiment analysis" on the survey's open-ended questions. 
Sentiment analysis, also known as opinion mining or emotional AI, systematically identifies, 
extracts, quantifies, and studies whether the underlying sentiment of a piece of writing Is 
positive, negative, or neutral.° 

Additionally, we produced several supplementary graphics outside of R: we employed 
both Google Earth Engine and QGIS software to create a map of survey respondents throughout 
Vermont (Figure 10). Furthermore, we used Microsoft Excel to generate the pie chart of survey 
respondent roles (Figure 11). Finally, we produced word clouds (Figures 14 and 15) using 
wordclouds.com. Van Barth, a photographer and fellow Middlebury student, allowed us to use 
several of his beautiful images depicting Vermont farms to amplify our report and Story Map. 
The final step of our project was to finalize our ArcGIS Story Map as our final deliverable to 
Rural Vermont. We incorporated our graphics into this Story Map, along with many images 
provided by various interviewees. Here is a link to it: https://arcg.is/1Sbb89. 


Policy Issue Background 

Below, we summarize essential information regarding issues Rural Vermont has been 
working on in the past few years. Rural Vermont wants to understand how its constituency feels 
about these issues to plan its short- and long-term goals. 


Anti-GMO work 

Rural Vermont has most recently become involved as a plaintiff in a federal lawsuit filed 
by the Center for Food Safety against the Trump Administration's Department of Agriculture's 
GMO labeling rules, which preempted Vermont's GMO labeling law in 2016. 


Childcare, eldercare, and other "non-agricultural" tssues 

Rural Vermont recognizes the importance of caring for children and elders as a 
fundamental aspect of household and farm economics. This issue 1s often overlooked as a 
problem within the agricultural community. Earlier in 2020, Rural Vermont was the lead author 
on a policy brief on childcare and the needs of the agricultural community published as part of 
the VT Sustainable Jobs Fund and Agency of Agriculture's Strategic Plan for Agriculture. This 
brief highlighted the need for childcare options for farmers and farmworkers, the lack thereof 
being a significant barrier to farming for young families in particular. Through this, Rural 
Vermont made recommendations to policymakers about the need for affordable and accessible 
childcare options for farmers and farm workers. 


Climate change mitigation, adaptation, transformation, and climate Justice 

Climate change is a lens through which Rural Vermont views all its priorities, present, 
and future. One stance Rural Vermont has taken is that regenerative agriculture is a good strategy 
to mitigate climate change; therefore, Rural Vermont advocates for this to be reflected in climate 
change policy. As a member of La Via Campesina’ Climate Collective, Rural Vermont takes 
seriously the disproportionate impacts of climate change and how some communities suffer more 


6 Hu and Liu, 2004 


T La Via Campesina is an international organization which advocates for, amongst many other things, family farms 
and sustainable agricultural practices. Find out more at https://viacampesina.org/en. 
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than others. Rural Vermont believes that its work to build resilient communities and agricultural 
systems will help us withstand extreme weather and natural disasters that result from a warming 
climate. Recently, Rural Vermont chaired the Farmland Access and Stewardship Working Group 
in the Farm to Plate Network to work on agroforestry and ecosystem services payments. Rural 
Vermont hopes that promoting sustainable agricultural practices can help reduce farmers' 
contributions to this global crisis. 


Corporate farmland investment 

As part of the National Family Farm Coalition (NFFC) Corporate Land Grab Working 
Group, Rural Vermont is devoted to preventing investment in corporate farmland. A recent 
example of this was this past summer when Rural Vermont found that the Vermont Pension 
Investment Fund had committed $100 million to organizations linked to massive land grabs, 
ecological destruction, and promotion of agribusiness expansion. With ActionAid USA, allies in 
Brazil, the NFFC, and NOFA-VT, Rural Vermont hopes to determine how this happened. Rural 
Vermont's goal is to develop strategies for preventing what they consider to be problematic 
investment strategies in the future and to encourage divestment from corporate farmland 
investments. 


Dairy pricing and governance (just and equitable) 

Currently, the international dairy pricing system strips farmers' control over their product 
and perpetuates farmer debt. Rural Vermont believes dairy farmers should have access to making 
a just transition away from farming or should be supported in drastically changing their business 
models so that they can remain economically viable. Rural Vermont believes that these farmers 
should receive adequate support to pursue Rural Vermont's vision where all farmers and 
farmworkers have just and dignified livelihoods and work the land in ecologically sound ways. 
Rural Vermont offers ongoing advocacy, guidance, and support to the dairy community, hoping 
to address dairy farm workers and dairy farm owners' needs. 


Farmland access and succession 

Rural Vermont chairs the Farmland Access and Stewardship Working Group at the Farm 
to Plate Network. This group brings together organizations and individuals to collaborate on and 
explore solutions to farmland access and succession. In particular, Rural Vermont is currently 
seeking opportunities to support projects led by members of BIPOC and immigrant communities 
related to changing the systemic inequities in farmland access and ownership. 


Healthcare 

In the 2018 survey, healthcare was identified as a top concern for Rural Vermont's 
constituency. As a result, Rural Vermont has organized healthcare roundtables with farmers to 
learn more about how this issue impacts them. They have also started an audio testimonial 
project, Healthcare Starts at the Farm, where farmers share stories about access to healthcare, 
the lack thereof, and how it intersects with their farm and life. Rural Vermont is collaborating 
with VT Legal Aid, the Vermont Workers' Center, NOFA-VT, and others, to pursue universal 
healthcare for all. It believes this is a decisive intersectional issue that can help achieve 
transformational systemic change. Its work on this issue has led them to be the lead author on the 
Healthcare brief for the Strategic Plan for Agriculture in Vermont. This experience revealed to 
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Rural Vermont how non-agricultural issues, like healthcare, affect farmers. Therefore, this is 
another lens through which Rural Vermont should consider agricultural policy. 


On-farm composting/poultry foraging 

Recently, Rural Vermont, with Poultry Farmers for Compost Foraging (PFCF), a group 
of farmers who have poultry foraging on food scraps, has been working on the full 
implementation of Vermont's Universal Recycling Law. They hope that this law may soon allow 
farms to compost food on-farm without obtaining a solid waste permit. Rural Vermont and the 
PFCEF formed the Don't Waste Food Coalition in 2019, with a desire to promote food residuals as 
a poultry forage, composting component, and soil enhancement. Much of this work has sadly 
been halted by the pandemic. 


On-farm slaughter 

After the 2018 survey, Rural Vermont was able to extend the on-farm slaughter law until 
2023. They have organized slaughter and meat cutting workshops to ensure that the Vermont 
agricultural community is better aware of conducting safe and legal on-farm slaughters. 
Recently, increasing the number of animals allowed to be slaughtered on-farm in this law has 
been seen by Rural Vermont as a possible way to alleviate backlogs in slaughterhouses during 
the pandemic. 


Payment for ecosystem services, soil health, and water quality 

Driven by Vermont's ongoing challenges with protecting and improving water quality, 
primarily as related to agriculture, this is an issue Rural Vermont has been engaged with for the 
last 6 years. Since the 2018 survey, Rural Vermont has pursued a legislative policy to link soil 
health, water quality, and "payment for ecosystem services." Along with NOFA-VT, VT Healthy 
Souls Coalition, and the National Healthy Soils Policy Network, Rural Vermont has had multiple 
successes in the last year on this issue, has also been invited to join the Farm and Water 
Coalition. This group identifies and addresses significant disagreements and points of contention 
between environmental and agricultural stakeholders. 


Pesticide use reduction 

In the 2018 survey, pesticide use was one of the issues of most concern for respondents. 
Since then, Rural Vermont has convened a coalition of organizations that shares information 
with one another and develops shared goals and means of accomplishing them. As a result, this 
coalition succeeded in passing legislation that made neonicotinoid pesticides unavailable to 
anyone who is not a "certified applicator." Sadly, the pandemic has also halted this work. 


Racial equity 

For the past 35 years, equity and justice in our food system have been deeply ingrained 
within Rural Vermont's work. Committed to being an anti-racist organization, Rural Vermont is 
continually determining how best to devote its resources to be not only an ally but rather an 
engaged accomplice in the liberation movement. Rural Vermont desires to help achieve equity 
and justice to work towards our collective liberation and repair of our communities. Rural 
Vermont leaders are clear that they approach this work with deep humility and are open to 
learning how they can do better. They seek knowledge from many allies and friends, such as the 
Federation of Southern Cooperatives, about the history of black land ownership and loss, the 
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context of historic racial inequity in the United States, and how to move forward. At the same 
time, the country suffers from deep systemic racism. For instance, Rural Vermont is currently 
working to create an anti-racist policy for its bylaws. Rural Vermont also promotes racial justice 
education and training for its staff and board members. Furthermore, it advocates for racial 
equity in legislation by promoting bills that address reparations and land loss. 


Raw milk 


Raw milk regulations and restrictions have been a priority for Rural Vermont for nearly 
two decades. Due to raw milk producers’ complaints that current regulations make it challenging 
to produce and sell raw milk, Rural Vermont is surveying raw milk producers to determine the 


legislative priorities for improving raw milk laws. 


Taxation and regulation of cannabis, based on justice and equity 

Based upon the 2018 survey results, Rural Vermont attended regional meetings and 
submitted testimony about equitably and justly moving towards this marketplace and system. 
Rural Vermont recognizes that a bill on this issue would be the primary opportunity for affecting 
this future market. They believe this market will help repair the systemic racism and damages 
that have occurred due to the criminalization of cannabis and will be an essential financial 
opportunity for struggling farmers. Rural Vermont has also begun an alliance of agricultural 
organizations. It has been working on messaging to the public, press, and policymakers, 
ultimately hoping to develop an intersectional coalition of agricultural and racial justice 


organizations to formulate a just and equitable bill in 2021. 


Survey Results 
Introduction to Survey Results 

Our survey asked people to prioritize two 
different sets of policy issues: those issues that Rural 
Vermont is currently engaged within a formal 
legislative capacity and those issues Rural Vermont is 
engaged with or exploring working more on outside of a 
formal legislative campaign. These policy issues are 
ones both in and beyond formal legislative campaigns. 
In addition to Rural Vermont's current areas of interest, 
we understood what organizing and advocacy strategies 
respondents prioritized. Furthermore, we asked if 
respondents perceive racial inequity as a problem in 
their community. We also asked respondents about their 
relationship with Rural Vermont and why they value 
Rural Vermont. Finally, we asked respondents to 
provide their demographic information. 


Demographics 

We had 180 people respond to our survey, 
representing all fourteen counties (Figure 1). Matched 
to population density, the largest concentration of 
respondents were from Burlington and Montpelier. Of 
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Figure 1. Distribution of survey respondents in 
Vermont. Generally, respondents are spread evenly 
throughout the state. Notably, there is clustering 
around the Montpelier and Burlington areas. This 
may be explained by the population density of 
those locations. 
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those who responded, 64.6% were Rural Vermont members. For analysis, we divided the 
respondents into five classes, which breakdown as follows: 26% of those who responded 
identified as farmers, followed by eaters (23%), homesteaders (15%), gardeners (11%), and 
service providers (7%). Farmers are those who provide what they produce for others, often as 
their livelihood. Homesteaders grow food to at least partially sustain themselves and their 
families. Gardeners are more hobbyist food-growers, growing food for the experience or to 
promote their ideologies. Service providers offer services to others, such as advocating for policy 
change or running a food pantry. Finally, eaters are everyone else who participates in the food 
system. Additionally, 10% of our respondents identified as coming from a socially disadvantaged 
community. 


Current Rural Vermont Policy Priorities 

Respondents highlighted pesticide use reduction, ecosystem services, and on-farm 
slaughter as the top three policy issues with which Rural Vermont is legislatively engaged 
(Figure 2). For the full distribution of the priority of current policy issues, please refer to 
Appendix A, Section I, Figure 1 at the end of this report. 

We learned from the survey that people prioritize Rural Vermont's efforts to reduce 
pesticides in the agriculture industry. 88% of survey respondents fully support Rural Vermont's 
work addressing the issue. Pesticide use reduction was also ranked as the first priority for 44% of 
survey respondents (the highest percentage received by any issue). Additionally, 18.3% of 
respondents ranked it as their second priority, and 17.8% ranked it as their third priority. 

The second highest priority issue was the payment for ecosystem services, soil health, and water 
quality. This was 38% of the respondents' first priority issue, although 69% of respondents 
indicated that they fully support Rural Vermont's work on ecosystem services payment. 
Furthermore, 23.3% of respondents ranked ecosystem services payment as their second priority, 
while 21.1% of respondents ranked it as their third priority. 

The third-most priority issue was regarding on-farm slaughter. 35% of respondents 
ranked this as their first priority, 20% Top Three Current Policy Issues 
of respondents ranked this issue as 
their second priority, and 14.4% On-Farm 
ranked it as their third priority. Slaughter 
Additionally, 77.2% of respondents 


indicated that they fully support Rural 
oe Ecosystem | 
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Top Three Non-Legislative Issues 
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issues, please refer to Appendix A, Count 

Section I, Figure 2 at the end of this Figure 3. Top three non-legislative issues. In this graphic, longer bars 
report indicate higher priority. 


The most supported issue 
was climate change mitigation strategies, as it had the highest average priority rank from survey 
respondents. The figures show that 57.2% of respondents ranked climate change mitigation as 
their top priority, 12.8% ranked climate change mitigation as their second priority, and 4.5% 
ranked it as their third choice. Sixty-three respondents indicated that they would be interested in 
joining Rural Vermont's efforts relating to climate change mitigation. 83.3% of respondents fully 
supported Rural Vermont's work with climate change mitigation. 

Economic equity was the second-highest priority issue in this section of the survey. The 
figures show that 28.9% of respondents ranked economic equity as their first priority, 22.8% 
ranked it as their second priority, and 15% indicated it was their third priority. Additionally, 75% 
of respondents indicated that they fully support Rural Vermont's work on this issue. 55 
respondents indicated that they may be interested in joining Rural Vermont's work on economic 
equity. 

Scale appropriate regulations were the third-highest priority issue. Scale appropriate 
regulations reject a "one-size-fits-all" approach to governing agriculture producers. Such 
regulations would allow for small, mid-sized, and direct market agriculture operations to comply 
with state regulations while also allowing their business to flourish. 27.8% of respondents 
ranked this issue as their first priority. 18.3% of respondents ranked scale-appropriate regulations 
as their second priority, and 11.7% ranked this as their third priority. Additionally, 65.6% of 
respondents (118 respondents) indicated that they fully support Rural Vermont's work on this 
issue. 

Finally, it is important to note that respondents could rank more than one issue as their 
top priority. To control for the number of respondents who ranked each priority, we also 
produced graphics that averaged the priority of each of the issues (Appendix A, Section I, Figure 
5). The analysis shows that, on average, climate change, economic equity, and food access were 
the respondents' top priorities. 
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Top Three Engagement and Advocacy Strategies 
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Figure 3 at the end of this report for the 
full distribution of advocacy strategies. Vermont | 

Survey respondents highly Legislation 
valued Rural Vermont's engagement in 
the Vermont legislature (Figure 4). ert 
66% of respondents categorized it as Figure 4. Top three engagement and advocacy strategies. In this 
their top engagement strategy. Survey graphic, longer bars indicate higher priority. 
respondents also identified grassroots 
organizing and collaboration with local groups as the other two top organizing strategies. 
Interestingly, respondents tended to value local strategies over national or global ones. Regarding 
other aspects of strategic planning, 57 survey respondents wish to become dues-paying members, 
38 were willing to contact state representatives, 35 were willing to perform community outreach, 
and 34 expressed interest in sharing their story with the organization. Sixty-three respondents 
noted they would like to work on climate change mitigation with the organization. This was the 
most significant number of respondents interested in becoming involved in a specific issue. 
Other issues that a significant number of respondents expressed interest in were soil health (55 
respondents) and food access (49 respondents). 





Sentiment Analysis (Racial Equity and Organizational Strategies) 

The majority of respondents (65.4%) believe that racial equity is an issue 1n their 
community. 42.1% believe that they would benefit from education materials addressing racial 
inequities (Appendix A, Section I, Figure 12, and Figure 13). In a long answer format detailing 
specific racial bias events in their community, respondent sentiment was overall negative, 
meaning the overall polarity of written answers to this question was negative (Figure 5). In 
sentiment analysis, negative words (e.g., hate) are assigned a negative value, and positive words 
(e.g., love) are assigned a positive value. An overall negative sentiment means that a text has 
more words with a negative connotation than a positive connotation. In reflecting on instances of 
racial inequity in their community, survey respondents used more negative words than positive 
words in their responses (Figure 6). Next, both sentiment analysis and long-form responses 
revealed that survey respondents generally believed that educational materials could address 
racial biases. However, as revealed by reading the long-form responses, respondents had an 
unclear vision of the role Rural Vermont may play. In analyzing responses of possibly having 
access to educational materials on racial equality, survey respondents had an overall positive 
sentiment towards the idea of educational materials (Figure 5). Thus, respondents used more 
words with positive connotations than they used words with negative connotations (Figure 6). 
This question's overall positive sentiment and long-form responses indicate that Rural Vermont 
should consider sharing educational materials on racial equity with its constituents. 

In another section of the survey, respondents had the opportunity to share why they 
valued Rural Vermont. In response, many spoke to the support that Rural Vermont provides for 
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critical issue in the agriculture GORE: 

industry that needs to be addressed. 

Brooks is vocal about his belief in racial justice. He highlights it on his farm's website, where he 
states, "An important component of our existence has been regular donations to environmental, 
racial, and social justice organizations." The family posted a sign at their farm saying, "Farmers 
against Fascism." They decorated their farm stand with Black Lives Matter signs, and this past 
summer, his daughter started selling "Progress Popsicles" at their farm stand. (These popsicles 
are absolutely incredible as they not only come in unique flavors like Lavender Lemonade, 
Roasted Plum, and even Cold Brew Coffee but also, they generate proceeds— 25% of sales— 
that go directly to social and racial justice organizations.) Brooks is grateful that their open 
activism has been well-received by most of their customers, although he noted that his farm has 
lost some longtime customers. Nevertheless, Brooks "feels just fine about that" because he 
knows he is doing the right thing. Brooks provided us with insights from his own experience by 
sharing an anecdote about firing his milk tester after using racist slurs in the milking parlor. 
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Brooks' family actively supports justice for migrant workers in Vermont, as well as the 
Black Lives Matter movement. His wife, Laurie Brooks, works hand in hand with ACLU 
Vermont lawyers who help migrant children. He also shared that he would like to mentor people 
of color who wish to get into farming, but he is unsure how to best facilitate that. He feels it is a 
tricky dynamic to navigate, given our nation's history. We hope Rural Vermont can facilitate this 
in some way. 


Interviewee 2 - Quinn* (they/them pronouns) * this is not their real name as they wished to remain 
anonymous 


Quinn was energetic and passionate about "queering the family farm." As a queer farmer who 
extensively studied gender studies and agriculture, they spoke from both a personal and 
academic perspective. They explained their struggle to fulfill the identities of being both queer 
and a farmer within the Vermont agricultural system. 

Quinn envisions the future of farming life in Vermont will be more cooperative. They 
want to blur the lines between what is considered work and a romantic partner in hopes of a more 
communal way of life. Quinn's current work focuses on tackling the dominant structure that 
drives farmers to compete with one another. Instead, Quinn believes that farming should be a 
cooperative process, where numerous people live on and cultivate a piece of land without having 
one established owner. They advocated for land access laws and regulations to be improved and 
for zoning rules to be reformed. Quinn hopes that Rural Vermont can play a role in manifesting 
this future by facilitating a community space. 

Quinn has struggled to realize the cooperative farming lifestyle that they envision. For 
example, they tried to establish a queer, multi-family farm. Current zoning laws in Vermont do 
not allow for commune-like residences. Quinn envisioned the queer farm to be owned 
collectively by those who worked and lived on the property. But, current laws dictate that land 
needs to have a defined owner. Next, the planned residential buildings on the queer farm did not 
fit the traditional paradigm of a family home (duplex, single-family home, etc.). Thus, they were 
not permissible under current zoning laws. Ultimately, the queer farm that Quinn dreamed of was 
not created because of Vermont's zoning laws. It is important to note that those who grant zoning 
permits are not necessarily heterosexist or queerphobic; instead, it 1s the often dated structural 
foundations of Vermont zoning rules that are inherently heterosexist and queerphobic. 

Another interesting point that Quinn brought up was regarding who is considered a 
farmer by society. Quinn mentioned that we often think of the farm owner as "the farmer," while 
those who perform the manual labor are labeled "farmworkers." They believe that this distinction 
is indicative of a power hierarchy. It shows how those who have access to land and capital can 
benefit from a title, while those without access to land and capital cannot enjoy the same 
benefits. Quinn thinks that expanding our definition of a farmer would be beneficial in creating a 
more cooperative farming system. This recommendation struck us as insightful and powerful 
because, in our survey, we had actively designed one of the questions to record how each 
respondent identified. Blurring the line between "farmer" and "farmworker" (and other 
subjective identifiers) is one simple and effective step Rural Vermont can take right away to 
make the Vermont agricultural system more inclusive and welcoming for all people. 

Finally, Quinn would like to see Rural Vermont build relationships with the mostly 
unrecognized and unacknowledged queer farming community. They believe that Rural Vermont 
should slowly build a relationship with the community. Quinn also suggested that Rural Vermont 
examine how racism and heterosexism relate to each other. They believe that the organization 
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needs to dissect how racism and heterosexism are baked into every one of their policies and 
strategies. 


Interviewee 3 - Sam Bliss 

Sam Bliss is an ecological economics doctoral student at the University of Vermont. In 
2018, Bliss' concern about large commercial food markets led him to reestablish (along with his 
housemates) a Burlington chapter of Food Not Bombs (FNB), a movement of collectives around 
the world which redistributes edible-but-not-sell-able food to people in need.* Although there 
have been FNB chapters in Burlington since the 1990s, the previous Burlington chapters 
disbanded due to a lack of stable leadership and interest. FNB Burlington was reestablished in 
2018 and is currently thriving out of Bliss' house. Recently, FNB Burlington has increased its 
efforts to match the higher than usual demand due to unemployment and need due to the 
pandemic. Many food bank organizations are struggling to keep up with increased demands, so 
to not leave people hungry, Bliss and his housemates have heightened their efforts. They now 
have over a hundred volunteers cooking meals to distribute, and Bliss and his housemates keep 
produce and meals in a refrigerator outside their house for people to take what they need. 

Bliss explained that anarchism is a recurring theme within FNB chapters, as FNB 
members are often skeptical of government structures that allow citizens to go hungry. Although 
FNB groups, in some places, get in trouble for co-opting spaces to turn into gardens, they have 
been positively received in Burlington. This spring, Bliss et al. started an additional program, 
Food Not Lawns. This program provided extra plant seedlings from local farms to anyone who 
wanted to start a garden. Besides providing the seedlings to local citizens for their own gardens, 
they established community gardens in vacant properties that neighborhoods could cultivate and 
ultimately harvest. This "guerilla gardening" has been well-received by the community. They are 
grateful no one has objected to their use of vacant lots for this purpose. 

Bliss loves how readily Vermonters produce and sell food to each other outside of 
traditional corporate markets, like chain grocery stores. The corporate markets' system of 
organizing food production and food distribution leaves farmers at a disadvantage by not 
protecting those who produce the food (like migrant workers) while also creating a large carbon 
footprint by transporting food over great distances. 

Ultimately Bliss hopes that Food Not Bombs will create systemic change around food 
distribution. He hopes to move thought "away from systems that center around the buying and 
selling of food toward thinking of food as a gift that comes from the land and the web of life that 
inhabits the land." Essentially, Bliss wants food to be available for everyone and not controlled 
by large corporate markets. He posits that there should be less focus on how to increase the 
business of commercial farming and more focus on how to distribute money and resources 
equally across the population. Bliss believes this will result in less waste while also decreasing 
the impact on the land. Overall, he would like to see the decentralization of the food industry. 

Bliss hopes that Rural Vermont can publicize, communicate, and facilitate these concepts 
and novel ideas to its constituencies to change the way people approach food systems. While he 
values Rural Vermont's ability to spotlight the excellent work being done toward this end, he 


8 Food Not Bombs: http://foodnotbombs.net/new_ site/index.php 
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hopes Rural Vermont can continue to educate younger generations on sustainable farming 
methods. Ultimately he believes this will tie us together with the land and each other. 


Interviewee 4 - Jake Kornfeld 

Jake Kornfeld, born and raised in Vermont, has worked the land since he was twelve. He 
is now a farmer and an educator at the Vermont Youth Conservation Corps (VYCC) in 
Richmond, Vermont. Kornfeld was friendly and well-spoken, and his passion for the land was 
evident. 

Regarding racial and social equity in Vermont's agricultural system, Kornfeld 1s 
embarrassed by how long it has taken people to recognize how unwelcome Vermont is to BIPOC 
folks. Citing the extraordinarily few BIPOC-owned farms in the state, he argues that the existing 
systemic barriers, social pressures, and systemic financial issues create an unconsciously racist 
farming community.’ He came to realize farming's potential lever for social change through his 
recent position working closely with young people at VYCC. His goal is to inspire and aid the 
next generation of farmers to build a Vermont food system that is sustainable, just, and equitable. 

As Kornfeld believes the land is an "active good" that should receive compensation, we 
also discussed ecosystem services. He explained how those who devise benefits from ecosystem 
services should internalize the production cost and need to recognize the value of the land from 
which food systems flow. For example, Kornfeld cited a list of California farmers who have 
pledged to sequester carbon in some form or another. This, he argues, would be an easy and 
effective way to introduce ecosystem services to legislation. 

Interestingly, Kornfeld was in the minority of respondents who did not consider Anti-GMO 
work to be necessary. He explained that people should not be focused on anti-GMOs, but instead 
spend their energy fixing the agriculture industry's systemic issues, which forces farmers to rely 
on GMOs to produce a profitable crop. 

We concluded the interview by discussing the future of Vermont agriculture. Kornfeld's 
chief concern is that Vermont will slowly recede from regional food systems into its own bubble 
of self-obsessed "Vermontism." He fears Vermont will stop collaborating with neighboring US 
regional agricultural systems such as the Champlain Valley in New York or the Connecticut 
River basin's southern reaches in Massachusetts and Connecticut. He stressed collaboration and 
perspective as two critical components to building healthy and prosperous sustainable food 
systems. Kornfeld hopes Rural Vermont will play a role in this future. He suggested the first step 
to bridge the disconnect between rural and urban Vermonters' relationships with the land 1s to 
unite city-going Vermonters with their rural farming peers. 


Interviewee 5 - Andrea Stander 

Andrea Stander is a life-long policy organizer and advocate and was Rural Vermont's 
executive director from 2011-2017. She grew up in rural Vermont and has a background in 
community organizing. Stander has worked with Vermont Conservation Voters, Vermont's Arts 


? “BIPOC-owned Vermont” https://docs.google.com/spreadsheets/d/1PCQDWbEZtrXqlY GwNP- 
31UuacAoifdSSR2PyQnZPsIY/edit?foclid=IwAR2LD0efm5 X2eIdLqwSk-nstNXjLvVIMsTzh4WesQDOx- 
bJdSYKcoVrLZ2Q#egid=2 125146072 
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Council, and as a lobbyist in Montpelier. She has also served on the board of Bill McKibben's 
350.org climate advocacy organization. 

Stander repeatedly emphasized the importance of passing and following through on 
legislation. She gave multiple examples of situations where she has seen excellent legislation 
passed, only to see that legislation left alone in the months and years after passage with little 
follow-through in terms of implementation. Stander says Rural Vermont needs to make sure that 
any groups they are working with to develop and implement legislation receive any needed 
structural or moral support. She emphasized that whatever Rural Vermont decides to prioritize, 
they need to make sure they have the resources to continue promoting the legislation long after it 
has been passed. She also suggested that Rural Vermont should not overextend its reach since 
this may impact its ability to work effectively on critical issues. 

To ensure that an organization is not taking on too many issues, Stander advises Rural 
Vermont Staff to keep checking with each other to confirm that the tasks being done are always 
in line with the project's goal. If something comes up that does not explicitly contribute to that 
goal, she advises "let someone else do that" and instead focus on what is most relevant to your 
own goals. Therefore, we advise that Rural Vermont should always be asking, "does this get us 
where we want to go?" 

Stander believes that climate change is the most pressing issue that the world is currently facing. 
She noted that there are specific issues, like climate change, that influence all subsequent actions 
taken. For instance, she noted how climate change and racial equity are intimately tied together. 
She said that she likes to think of these issues as "lenses." She believes that all the issues that 
Rural Vermont decides to engage with the need to be viewed through both a climate change and 
a racial equity lens. Stander noted that she thought the best way to help combat climate change is 
to invest in local food systems. She thinks promoting local food systems can increase local job 
security and provide access to fresh and nutritious foods without a high carbon footprint. She 
believes that Rural Vermont has to continue educating its constituency and continue advocating 
for policy changes. 

Stander also pointed out how the current pandemic has exposed just how deeply rooted and 
all-encompassing social injustices are in Vermont. We think Stander's observation points to how 
opportune this tumultuous time is for identifying the problems we face in our communities and 
environment. This may allow Rural Vermont to get a stronger sense of its constituency's most 
vital needs. 


Recommendations 

Overall, respondents to Rural Vermont's survey were supportive of its work. Section II of 
Appendix A addresses how respondents supported the current policy issues. The graphics depict 
that the vast majority of the survey respondents noted that they "Fully Support" all of Rural 
Vermont's current policy priorities (Appendix A, Section II). 

Additionally, respondents were generally supportive of the issues Rural Vermont is 
working to explore outside of a formal legislative campaign. Section IV of Appendix A 
addresses how respondents support non-legislative policy priorities. The majority of respondents 
either "Fully Support" or "Somewhat Support" each of the thirteen issues Rural Vermont 1s 
currently engaged with or is looking to further explore outside of a formal legislative campaign. 

Next, Rural Vermont should continue to and further consider directing the organization's 
focus towards Pesticide-Use Reduction, Payment for Ecosystem Services, and On-Farm 
Slaughter. Respondents ranked these areas of concern as the "top" current issues (Figure 2). A 
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top issue was defined as the highest number of respondents that ranked that issue priority one 
through three. Thus, the priority rankings for these issues support directing some of the 
organization's focus toward these areas of concern. 

Furthermore, Rural Vermont should continue to make climate change mitigation a top 
priority for the organization. Respondents ranked climate change mitigation, economic equity, 
and farmland access as the "top" non-legislative issues (Figure 3). Top issues were defined in the 
same way as previously outlined for current issues. Although the priority rankings for these 
issues suggest that Rural Vermont should focus the organization's resources on these issues in 
the upcoming years, it should be noted that climate change mitigation was ranked as a top 
priority by the majority of respondents (Figure 3). Thus, the organization should continue to 
prioritize climate change mitigation as a critical issue. 

Additionally, Rural Vermont should focus its energies on local strategic methods. 
Respondents ranked their preferred strategic methods. Engagement with the Vermont legislature 
was respondents' favored strategic method (Figure 4). Grassroots organizing and collaboration 
with local groups were the other top strategic methods (Figure 4). These results suggest that 
Rural Vermont members favor engagement at a local level, and consequently, the organization 
should focus its energies on local strategic methods. 

Rural Vermont should consider addressing the issues that had a high average priority 
ranking but not allow its efforts in these areas to overshadow the efforts put towards those policy 
priorities that ranked highest in the majority breakdown. The survey allowed respondents to rank 
policy concerns as their top priority multiple times. Further, respondents were not required to 
answer any question; thus, the number of respondents who answered questions differed across 
the survey. Thus, an average ranking of each issue is warranted. By taking the averages of each 
policy priority ranking, a few policy initiatives averaged a higher priority rank than others. For 
instance, pesticide reduction and payment for ecosystem services had the average highest priority 
ranking of Rural Vermont's current policy priorities (Appendix A, Section I, Figure 4). Next, 
climate change mitigation, economic equity, and food access had the highest average priority 
ranking of issues Rural Vermont 1s engaged with or exploring working more on outside of a 
formal legislative campaign (Appendix A, Section 1, Figure 5). These averaged priority rankings 
suggest that although specific policies (ex: Food Access) were not the most popular by a 
majority, those who ranked these issues tended to rank them as a top priority (1-3). These issues 
newly identified by the average should be noted and addressed by the organization, but not 
overshadow those issues that were ranked high priority by the majority and had a high average 
priority rank. 

Finally, Rural Vermont should explore and outline what additional roles they imagine 
themselves taking regarding racial equity. The majority of survey respondents thought that racial 
inequity was a problem in their community, and 42% of respondents indicated that they would 
benefit from educational materials. A 42% expression of interest in education materials indicates 
a potential growth area for Rural Vermont's work. However, in elaborating on their answers to 
these questions, many respondents were unsure of exactly how education material from Rural 
Vermont would help them understand racial equity in the context of agriculture. If Rural 
Vermont plans to provide educational materials, these materials should be tailored toward 
addressing racism and anti-racism within an agricultural context. Some examples of possible 
education materials would be Leah Penniman's book Farming While Black: Soul Fire Farm's 
Practical Guide to Liberation on the Land, which is a manual for people of African-heritage, and 
their allies, working to reclaim their rightful role of dignified agency in the food system. We also 
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suggest the film Homecoming: Sometimes I am Haunted by Memories of Red Dirt and Clay: A 
Story of African-American Farming. It documents the historical struggle of African Americans to 
have land of their own. As a reviewer praised the film, "It will teach, inspire and empower us to 
correct the injustices which continue to plague Black farmers"!®. Overall, outlining and 
presenting Rural Vermont's role in creating a more equitable world for its constituency may help 
survey respondents understand precisely how they may benefit from educational materials on 
racial equity. 


Conclusion 

Our partnership with Rural Vermont this semester was enormously gratifying, and we are 
optimistic that our work has made a significant contribution to Rural Vermont's current mission 
and future directions. Our team was instrumental in developing and analyzing Rural Vermont's 
2020 Policy Priority Survey. We dissected the survey results and created a report for Rural 
Vermont's leadership team to suggest how they can appropriately allocate its resources in both 
the short and long term. To bring the data to life, we handpicked respondents whose engaging 
feedback piqued our interest. This was the highlight of our project, as we loved hearing the 
profoundly personal stories from farmers, activists, and entrepreneurs living and breathing the 
Vermont food system. By combining quantitative and qualitative findings, we created a holistic 
and thoughtful report to showcase future priorities for Rural Vermont. 

This opportunity to work at a non-profit was highly valuable. We learned the intricacies 
of completing group projects in a professional setting. This project shed new light for us on the 
intersection of food, climate, and justice. Our recognition of the energy and effort that goes into 
the Vermont agricultural system soared over the past months. We would be honored to work for 
Rural Vermont in the future. 
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Appendix A 
Section I: Summary Graphics 
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Figure 1. Current policy issue ranks. This graph isolates respondents’ top ranks (1-3) of Rural Vermont’s current policy issues. Longer 
bars indicate higher priority. This distribution shows that pesticide-use reduction, payment for ecosystem services, and on-farm slaughter 
were considered to be the top three current policy issues throughout the survey. 
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Non-Legislative Issues Priority Distribution 
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Figure 2. Non-Legislative Policy Issues. Here, respondents’ top ranks (1-3) of the issues Rural Vermont is engaged with or exploring working 
more on outside of formal legislative campaigns. This distribution shows that climate change mitigation, economic equity, and scale appropriate 
regulations were considered to be the issues that most concerned respondents. 
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Strategy Priority Distribution 
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Figure 3. Strategy Distribution Rank. Here, respondents’ top ranks (1-3) of Rural Vermont’s current and potential strategies are 
isolated. This distribution shows that respondents are most interested in engagement with Vermont legislation, grassroots organizing, 
and collaborating with other local groups. 
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Average Priority Rank for Current Issues 
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Figure 4. Average priority rank of current issues. Lower averages correspond to a higher priority ranking. In this graphic, this means 
that shorter bars indicate higher priority. Although this may be counterintuitive, one indicating top priority caused the average of top 
priority issues to be comparatively lower. Thus, short bars indicate top average priorities. The top three averaged issues are pesticide 
reduction, payment for ecosystem services, and on-farm slaughter. 
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Figure 5. Average priority rank of non-legislative issues. Lower averages correspond to a higher priority ranking. In this graphic, this 
means that shorter bars indicate higher priority. Although this may be counterintuitive, one indicating top priority caused the average 
of top priority issues to be comparatively lower. Thus, short bars indicate top average priorities. The top three averaged issues are 
climate change mitigation, economic equity, and food access. 
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Figure 6. Distribution of survey respondents in Vermont. Generally, respondents are spread evenly throughout the state. Notably, there 
is clustering around the Montpelier and Burlington areas. This may be explained by the population density of those locations. 
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Figure 7. Categorization of respondents. This pie chart shows the different roles that respondents self-identified and the proportion of 
the respondent group that they represent. The two largest respondent categories were Farmer and Eater. 
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Sentiment Comparison by Question 
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Figure 8. Comparison of the number of positive and negative words included in each text. Yellow indicates the number of words with 
positive connotations. Purple indicates the number of words with negative connotations. 
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Overall Sentiment by Question 
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Figure 9. Overall sentiment score of open-ended questions. A positive score indicates that the text has an overall positive sentiment. A 
negative score indicates that the text has an overall negative sentiment. 
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Figure 10. Word cloud analysis of respondent answers to the survey question of, “Why do you value Rural Vermont?”. The word 
clouds suggest that what respondents value most about Rural Vermont is that it gives a voice to small farms and Rural Vermont works 
to advocate for and address the issues rural farmers face in Vermont. Also, the word cloud demonstrates how “food” is at the forefront 
of respondents' thoughts. We are also pleased to see that “justice” came up several times in survey respondents' comments, as Rural 
Vermont is working on taking a more active role as an organization to promote racial equity. 
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Figure 11. Word cloud analysis of respondent answers to, “Do you think racial inequity is an issue in your community?”. The word 
cloud suggests that respondents viewed that racial inequity is a community-wide issue. Additionally, the size of the word “white” 
reflects the overwhelming whiteness of the state. Moreover, inequity is often mentioned in responses. Ultimately, respondents 
generally viewed racial inequity as a community-wide issue in a predominately white state. 
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Figure 12. Responses distribution of, “Do you think racial inequity is a problem in your community?” The majority of respondents 
thought that racial inequity was a problem in their community. Only 12.3% of respondents thought that racial inequity was not a 
problem in their community. 
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Figure 13. Response distribution of, ““Would you benefit from educational materials on racial equity?” A significant portion of 
respondents thought they would benefit from such materials. 
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Section II: Support of Current Issues 


The next section of graphics asked survey respondents to categorize their support of issues that Rural Vermont is 
currently engaged with. 


The graphics are in the following order: 
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Section IJ: Rankings of Current Issues 


The next section of graphics asked survey respondents to rank the priority (1-7, with 1 being the highest priority 
and 7 being lowest priority) of issues that Rural Vermont is currently engaged with. These graphics depict the 
distribution of respondent rankings for each of the issues. 


The graphics are in the following order: 


Pesticide 
b. Pesticide Use Reduction 

c. On-Farm Slaughter 
d. On-Farm Composting 
e. Payment for Ecosystem Services 

f Cannabis 


7 (Lowest Priority) 
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Section IV: Support of Current and Potential Issues 


Outside a Formal Legislative Campaign 


The next section of graphics asked survey respondents to categorize their support of a list of issues Rural Vermont 
is engaged with or exploring working more on outside of a formal legislative campaign. 


The graphics are in the following order: 


ASSE 


Scale Appropriate Regulations 
Racial Equity 
““Non-Agricultural” Issues 
Land Use Law 

Equitable Dairy Pricing 
Healthcare 

Food Access 

Farmworker Housing 

Farmland Access 

Economic Equity 

Corporate Farmland Investment 
. Corporate Consolidation in the Food System 


m. Climate Change Mitigation 
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Do you support our future work involving corporate farmland investment? 
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Do you support our future work involving climate change mitigation? 
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Section V: Support of Current and Potential Issues 


Outside a Formal Legislative Campaign 


The next section of graphics asked survey respondents to rank the priority (1-13, with 1 being the highest priority 
and 13 being lowest priority) of issues Rural Vermont is engaged with or exploring working more on outside of a 
formal legislative campaign. 


The graphics are in the following order: 
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Distribution of Land Use Law Respondent Rankings 
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Distribution of Farmworker Housing Respondent Rankings 
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